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MY REVENGE. 


We met in the beginning of the battle, I and my 
enemy, Richard Withers—he a rebel, Ia federalist ; 
he on foot, I mounted. It matters not why I 
hated him with the fiercest wrath of my nature. 
“The heart knoweth its own bitterness,” and the 
details, while most painful to me, would be of tri- 
fing interest to you, Suffice it to say that our 
fud was not a political one. For ten years we 
were the closest intimates that the same studies, 
the same tastes and the same aims could make us. 
[was the older of the two, and the stronger, physi- 
ully; comparatively friendless, as the world takes 
it, nd had no near relatives. Young, solitary and 
yisionary as we were, it is hard to make you under- 
sand what we were to each other. Up to the pe- 
tod of our estrangement, working together, eating 
together, sleeping together, I can safely say that 
ye had not a joy or grief, not a pleasure or vexa- 
tion that we did not share with an almost boyish 
tingle-heartedness. One day changed all. We| 
arose in the morning dear friends—we lay down at 

night bitter enemies. I was a man of extremes— 

leither loved or hated with the whole strength of 

my heart. The past was forgotten in the present. | 
The ten years of kindness, of congeniality, of al- | 
most womanly tenderness, were erased, as with a 

sponge. We looked each other in the face with 

amgry and searching eyes—said but a very few 

words (our rage was too deep to be demonstrative,) 

and we parted. Then in my solitude I dashed my 


denched hand upon the Bible and vowed passion- I recoiled in dismay. It was the voice of Rich- 
ately: “I may wait ten years, Richard Withers! I) ard Withers. They were once very dear to me, 
may wait twenty, thirty, if you will, but sooner or | those mellow tones! once the pleasantest music I | 
later, I swear I will have revenge !” wished to hear. Do you think they softened me 
And this was the way we met. now? You are mistaken. I am candid about it. 
I wonder if he thought of that day when he laid | My blood (what I had left) boiled in my veins when 
his hand on my bridie-rein and looked up at me/I heard him; when I knew that he lay so close to 
with his treacherous blue eyes. I scarcely think | me, and I powerless to withdraw from his detested | 
be did, or he could not have given me that look. | neighborhood. There was water in my canteen—I 
He was beautiful as a girl—indeed, the contrast of | had filled it before the last ball came. By stretch- | 
his fair, aristocratic face, with its regular outline, ing out my hand I could have given him to drink, | 
md red, curving lips, to my own rough, dark ex-| but I did not raise my finger. Vengeance was | 
terior, might have been partly the secret of my | sweet, I smiled grimly to myself, and said down in| 
former attraction.to him. But the loveliness of an | my secret heart, 
angel, had it been his, would not have saved him| “Not a drop shall pass his lips, though he perish. 
from me then. ‘There was a pistol in his hand, but| I shall have my revenge.” 
before he had time to discharge it, I cut at him| Do not recoil with horror! Listen how merciful 
with my sword—and as the line swept on like a| God was to me. 
gathering wave, I saw him stagger under the blow,| There was a merry little drummer on the other 
throw up his arms and go down in the press. Bit-| side, a manly little boy of thirteen, the pet and | 
ferly as I hated him, the vision of his ghastly face | plaything of the regiment. There was something , 
haunted me the long day through. of the German in him. He had been with us from 
You all remember how it was at Fredericksburg | the first, and was considered one of the ablest 
—how we crossed the river at the wrong point, and | drummers in the army. We would never march to 
under that raking fire of the enemy, were so disas-|the tap of Charley’s drum again! He had got a! 
tously repulsed. ball in his lungs; and the exposure and fatigue, to- 
It was a sad mistake, and fatal to many a brave | gether with the wound, had made him light-headed. 
heart. When night fell, I lay upon the field among | Poor little child! he crept close to me in the dark- | 
the dead and wounded. I was comparatively help-| ness, and laid his cheek upon my breast. Maybe! 
less. A ball had shivered the cap of my right knee, | he thought it was his own pillow at home, maybe. 
td my shoulder was laid open by a sabre cut.| he thought it was his own mother’s bosom. God_ 
The latter bled profusely, but by dint of knotting | alone knows what he thought, but with his hot 
my handkerchief tightly around it I managed to| arms about my neck, and his curly head close to 
staunch it in a measure. For my knee I could do| my wicked heart, even then swelling with bitter 
dothing. Consciousness did not desert me, and the | hatred of my enemy, he began in his delirium to 
Pain was intense; but from the moans and wails | murmur— 
thout me I judged that others had fared worse} “Our Father who art in Heaven.” 
than I. I was a rough-bearded man. I had been an or- 
phan for many a long year; but not too many or 
too long to forget the simple-hearted prayer of my 
childhood—the dim vision of that mother’s face, 
over which the grass had grown for twenty chang- 
ing summers. Something tender stirred within 
|my hardened heart. It was too dark to see the 
‘very little ache and scratch compassioned with an little face ; but the young lips went. on brokenly— 
most extravagant sympathy—there they lay—j| “And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
‘rippled, gashed and bleeding, crushed and dying, | those who trespass against us.” 
huddled together—some where they had weakly! It went through me like a knife—sharper than a 
‘awled upon their hands and knees—never a wo- ; sabre cut, keener than the ball. God was merci- 
man’s touch to bind up their wounds, or a woman’s | ful unto me, and this young child was the channel 
Yolce to whisper gentle consolation. of His mercy. 
It was pitch dark, and a cold miserable rain| “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
ng upon us. The very heavens weeping over | who trespass against us.” 
sur miseries. Then through the darkness and| I had never understood those words before. If 
ing rain, through the moans and prayers of| an angel had uttered them, it could scarcely have 
the fallen men about me, I heard a familiar voice | been more of a revelation. For the first time, the 
— side: thought that I might be mortally wounded, that 
: Water! water! water! I am dying with thirst | death might be nearer than I dreamed, struck me 
~if it is but a mouthful—water! For God’s sake, | with an awe and horror. The text of a long-for- 




















Poor fellows! many a mother’s darling was suf- 
fering there—many of my comrades, lads of eigh- 
teen and twenty, who had never been a night from 
home until they joined the army; spoiled pets of 
fortune, manly enough at heart, but children in 
Years and constitution, who had been used to have 














SNOW CRYSTALS. 


this the judgment.” 


could I expect, if the same was to be meted that I|en the oath of allegiance. 
had meted to my enemy. 


| “Weeks, you mean,” said Richard, with the old 

smile. “But never mind now. You are better 
now, dear Rufus—you will live, dear—we shall be 
| happy together again.” 

“Where am I?” I asked, still hazy. “What is 
the matter with me ?” 
| “Hospital, in the first place,” said Richard. 
“Typhus, in the second. You were taken after that 
,night at Fredericksburg.” 

It broke upon me at once. I remembered that 
' awful night—I could never, never forget it again. 
| Weak as a child, I covered my face with my hands 
and burst into tears. Richard was on his knees 
by my side at once. 

“I was a brute to recall it,” he whispered, re- 
|morselessly; “do not think of it, old boy; you 
must not excite yourself. It is all forgotten and 
forgiven.” 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
| who trespass against us!” I prayed from my most 
; inmost heart. 
| “Those words have been in your mouth night 
and day, ever since you were taken,” said my 
| friend. 

I lay silent, cogitating. 
“Tell me one thing, Dick,” I asked; “are we in 
the North or South ?” 

“North—Philadelphia.” 

“Then you are a prisoner,” I said mournfully, 
recalling his principles. 

“Not a bit of it.” 

‘‘What do you mean ?” 

Richard laughed. 

“I have seen the error of my ways. I have tak- 


“Tt is appointed unto men once to die; and after 





Worse and worse. What measure of mercy 


When we are strong 
enough again, we shall fight side by side.” 


The tears swelled in my eyes and trickled down} “And the wound in your head?” I asked with 


my cheeks; the first I had shed since my boyhood. | emotion, looking up at his bright, handsome face. 


I felt subdued, and strangely moved. 

The rain was falling still; but the little head on 
my breast was gone. He had crept away silently | 
into the darkness. His unconscious mission was 
performed ; he did not return at my call. Then I 
lifted myself with great effort. The old bitterness 
was crushed, but not altogether gone. 

‘““Water—water,” moaned Richard Withers, in 
his agony. ing him by the hand. “But for his dying prayer, 

I dragged myself close to him. jwe had yet been enemies. O, Richard, God’s 

“God be praised!” I said, with a solemn heart. | grace is with the simple and pure of heart!” 
“Dick, old boy, enemy no longer. God be praised ! | 
I am able and willing to help you. Drink and be 
friends.” 


“Don’t mention it. It healed up long ago.” 

“And the little drummer ?” 

Richard bowed his head upon my hand. 

“He was found dead upon the field.” 

“Heaven bless him.” 

“They say he died praying, with his mother’s 
name upon his lips.” 

“Revere him as an angel!” I whispered, grasp- 


<tel 





For the Companion. 


It had been growing lighter in the east, and now WIGGLETY MOPPBT. 
it was day—day within and without. In the first| About ten o’clock one sultry morning in June, a 
gray glimmer of dawn, we looked into each other’s | lame and poorly dressed woman and a little girl 
ghastly faces for a moment, the canteen was at| walked slowly up the long avenue leading to “Oak 
Richard’s mouth, and he drank as the fevered only | Grove Academy.” They seemed tired, and would 
can drink. I watched him with moist eyes, leaning | perhaps have been glad to sit down and rest, but 
upon my elbow—forgetting my bandaged shoulder. | there was no pleasant green to tempt them, for they 

He grasped me with both hands. Blood-stained | lived in a distant southern State, and on account 
and pallid as it was, his face was as beautiful as a| of the venomous insects and snakes, grass is not 
child’s. allowed to grow in the yards; indeed, the ground 
“Now let me speak,” he said, panting. ‘“Youj| about the houses is swept very often, and it is as 
have misjudged, Mr. Rufus. It was all a mistake. | smooth and hard as a floor. 
I meant to have spoken this morning when I| The teacher noticed them soon after they entered 
grasped your—” the great gate; for from the window near her desk, 
“Forgive me, Dick,” I murmured. I felt eome- | she could see the village distinctly, and this long 
thing warm trickle down my shoulder. I fainted | and beautifully shaded walk ‘opened from the prin- 
and fell; then all was thick darkness. cipal street. Well, they walked along quietly 

. enough until near the school-house, when the little 

T opened my eyes. Where wasI? How oddone began tocry. At this the old woman shook 
everything was. Rows of beds stretched down a | her roughly, and speaking very loud, said : 
long, narrow hall, bright with sunshine; and wo-| “Go ‘long, you no ’count gal, the missus ‘ll make 
men, wearing white caps and peculiar dresses, flit- | you mind, I reckon,” and with that gave the child 
ted to and fro with a noiseless activity, which in| a push which almost hurled her against the steps. 
my fearful sickness it tired me to watch. My hand| . The teacher ran out in haste and caught the 
lay outside of the covers; it was shadowy as a trembling little creature in her arms, and asked 
skeleton’s. What had become of my flesh? Was, what was the matter. 
Iachild ora man? A body or spirit? So light} “Granny says you'll beat me, O, O, 0.” 
and frail did I feel, I began to think I was done} The old woman now tottered along. She was: 
with all material things altogether, had been sub- | evidently under the influence of something stronger 
jected to some refining process, and was now than water, and her remarks were not particularly 
awakened to a new existence. But did they have intelligible, but by dint of questioning, it appeared 
beds in the other world? Iwas looking lazily at| that the child, now five years old, was_motherless, 
the opposite one when some one took my hand. A | and had been left in charge of her grandparents for 
face was bending over me. I looked up into it|a year, when her father, who livedi in: the “Red 
with a beating heart. The golden sunshine was on | River country,” was to come for her; and as the 
it—on the fair, regular features, the red lips, and | time had nearly passed, “Granny Lumley,” as every 
the kindly blue eyes. body called her, thought it was high: time the little 

“Dick!” I gasped, “where have you been all| Becky “should begin her eddication,” and “learn 




















Give me water !” gotten sermon was in my ears: 


these years ?” | her manners.” 
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Becky was very small, and, from having always 
played out in the sun, was as brown asa nut. Her 
dress upon this day was of dark red calico, and 
very long, almost covering the little bare, brown 
feet. 

When the teacher said, “Look up, Becky, and let 
me see your face,” she only pulled her long hair 
over her eyes, and saying “No, no,” fell to sobbing 
violently. There seemed but small chance of be- 
coming acquainted, when suddenly the teacher re- 
membered there was a bit of red and white twisted 
candy in her pocket, which might prove efficacious 
in this as in other cases. So the tempting morsel 
was drawn from its wie mm and placed in po- 
sition; everybody knows how easily such “moral 
suasion” influences the small people of this world, 
and so it was in the present instance. It was 
quickly seen by the bright, black eyes, as they 
glanced out from between stray floating curls, and 
as quickly slipped between the rosy lips. It was 
wenkutel to see the change. Crack, crack went 
the small white teeth; wink, wink went the gleam- 
ing black eyes, and shake, shake went the = 
crowned head, and by help of a merry breeze whic 
just then came dancing by, a pretty good view was 
caught of the baby face. So, so, thought the 
teacher, candy and breezes are very famous agencies 
in making friendship with small people. 

Taking the new comer into the school-room, in- 
quiry was made of the pupils if any information 
could be given with regard to the child. “Granny 
Lumley” not — sober enough to speak intelli- 
gently, had gone her ways homeward, leaving the 
trembling little Becky to the care and love of 
strangers. 

One of the older pupils said the family lived a 
little on the outskirts of the town, ina shabby, 
brown cabin. They were “poor whites,” and in not 
very good repute, owing mostly to their whiskey- 
loving propensities; and the old woman, she said, 
was “a wonderful dipper.” Little Becky had never 
had any other friends in town, except a small negro 
girl her father had hired to be her nurse. “And 
so,” said the pupil, “she gets but little real care; 
she seldom looks tidy, and her long, curly hair, 
hanging over her face, together with the strange 
habit of continually shaking her head, has induced 
some one to give her the name of “Wigglety Mop- 
pet,” and now everybody calls her so. Some peo- 
ple say she must have been dreadfully frightened 
to make her act so strangely.” 

“What adroll name,” said the teacher; “now 
we must all be very kind to the little one, and see 
if she can’t learn to be happy with us, and then 
she will learn other things.” 

The teacher’s desk was something like a table, 
only it had a pretty green curtain all around it 
reaching to the floor. Inside this cozy spot was a 
little carpet-covered footstool, and when the teacher 
took her usual seat, she gave the low stool to little 
“Wigglety,” who, much delighted with her new 

uarters, and still smacking the remains of candy, 
clid under the curtain, aad presently fell asleep. 
Here she remained until noon, when her new friend 
aroused her to share her dinner, and watch the 
games of ball, and battledoor, and swinging, going 
on in the yard. 

The afternoon session was passed in playing with 
a rag baby “Wigglety” carried lovingly in her 
ocket, in learning A B C, and finally by a com- 
ortable nap in her new found nest. Thus passed 
“Wigglety Moppet’s” first day in school “eddica- 
tion” and “manners,” and when the young black 
nurse, Hetty, called for her, she was laughing and 
Playing merrily. 

ne day the teacher called at “Granny Lumley’s” 
brown cabin to talk about “Wigglety,” and her in- 
terest in her, but she found the old man had gone 
out to gather oziers for basket-making, and 
“granny” so stupid with whiskey and “dips,” that 
all talk was poe sal so she had to content herself 
by giving some general orders to Hetty, which 
were quite faithfully attended to. Becky always 
had aclean face now, and the beautiful hair was 
nicely combed and curled, the dress, too, was al- 
ways clean, and one day the bright black eyes 
danced merrily as the teacher drew from her pocket 
a pair of stout morocco shoes, a little comb, and a 
couple of light calico aprons. 

The session soon passed, and Becky, now a favor- 
ite in school, had become quite expert in saying her 
letters, and reciting a few pretty ion. She had 
also learned “Now I lay me,” and the “Lord’s 
Prayer,” and the old people thought “her eddica- 
tion was famous.” 

A few ‘days before the close of school “Wig- 
glety’s” father came for her, bringing with him a 
new mother for the child,—an honest, kind-looking 
woman. They were to take her home with them. | 
At examination the wee bit thing really looked | 

n dress, and the happy father bought white stock- 
ings and new shoes, so that the little girl looked 
very nice and tidy, and when she lisped out some 
of the baby rhymes she had learned, everybody 





said, “Can this be ‘Wigglety Moppet?”” Then our 
little pet went away to the Red iver country, and 
we have never seen or heard from her since. 

Some who read this may wonder what was meant 
by “Granny Lumley’s” habit of “dipping.” It is a 
custom among many “poor Southern whites,” (and 
some who are not so poor,) to carry snuff in their | 
pockets to eat. A wretched, filthy practice, but | 
not a strange thing to see South! Sometimes it is | 
carried loose in the pocket, and “spooned” up, or it 
is put into a tin box and a stick is first put into the 
mouth to be moistened, and then put into the box, 
and all that adheres to the stick is eagerly drawn 
into the mouth. 
“spooning it ;” she always carried a good supply of | 


snuff, and this, together with her habit of whiskey | 


drinking and smoking, had almost stupefied her. 
Do you wonder at it ? T. P. C. 
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SERGEANT S. PRENTISS AND His MoTHER.— | 
From his mother Sergeant S. Prentiss drew those | 


their sweetness in his eloquence, and gave a charm | 
to his society. Years ago, when his repute was| 





spread, and he was on a visit to the North, an! 


esteemed lady in one of our cities visited the steam- 
boat in which she learned he was about to leave in 
When introduced, she said to Mr. 


a few moments. 
Prentiss: 


“I have wished to see you, for my heart has often 


congratulated the mother who has such a son.” 


He instantly replied from his heart, “Rather con- 


gratulate the son on having such a mother.” 


His is one of the many instances in which emi- 
nent men in all ages have fondly traced to a moth- 
er’s early training (under God) the culture of their | 
minds, their habits of virtue, and the breathings of 


their piety. eon 


SNOW CRYSTALS. 





In looking at a huge pile of snow, it would never 
occur to our young readers that the white and ap- 
parently uniform mass was composed of distinct | 
crystals, of which our cut this week gives an im- 
However, to be convinced of 
this, we have only to take small particles of snow 
upon a blackened sheet of paper on some very cold 
day, and examine them carefully through a micro- 
scope. The result could not fail to convince the 
observer, however skeptical, that snow is indeed 
water in a state of crystalization, and that the ap- 
parently uniform mass was composed of an almost 
infinite variety of forms and figures, resembling, in 


perfect illustration. 


some instances, those represented in the picture. 


It is, however, when the snow is falling in a still 
or calm atmosphere that we obtain the most perfect 
Unfortunately when this is the case, 
the temperature of the air is generally mild, and 
we no sooner catch a glimpse of the beautiful 


specimens. 


vision than it vanishes like a dream. 


It is remarkable that the angle which those 
needles of ice form with the line from which they 


shoot is equal to the sixth part of a circle, or, in 
other words, sixty degrees. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Companion. 


LITTLE LIZZIE’S VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 
I shine in the light of God, 
His likeness stamps my brow; 
Through the shadows of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 
No breaking heart is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 
No wasted cheek, where the frequent tear 
Hath rolled and left its stain. 


T have learned the song they sing 
Whom Jesus hath set free; 

And the glorious walls of heaven still ring 
With the new-born melody. 


No sin, nor grief, nor pain, 
Safe in my happy home! 
My fears all fled, my doubts all slain, 
y hour of triumph come! 


O, parents, of mortal years, 
he trusted and the true! 
Ye are walking still in the valley of tears, 
But I want to welcome you. 


Do I forget ?—O no! 
For memory’s golden chain 

Shall bind my heart to the hearts below, 
Till they meet and touch again. 


Each link is strong and bright, 
And love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down, like a river of light, 
To the world from which I came. 


Do pe mourn when another star 
Shines out from the glittering sky ? 

Do you weep when the raging voice of war 
And the storm of conflict die ? 


Then why should your tears run down, 
And your hearts be sorely riven, 

For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
And Lizzie now in Heaven? A. & L. 

———_+o9——___—_—. 
For the Companion, 

JACK’S FIRE. 


Jack’s mother told him to build a fire. 


singing a rhyme of his own manufacture, 


“I’m the little boy that always gets coke ; 
I put it in the fire and give it a poke !” 


He whistled “Annie of the Vale” with great spirit, 


Jack 
was ten years old, with bright, black eyes, and 
straight hair, which looked as if it had been 
thatched on his head, and would shed the water 
very well if he should happen to be caught bare- 
headed in a rain-storm. Jack took his hatchet and 
a The young mother made a new pink mus- | split the kindlings, and filled the hod with coal, | 
1 





| 


while he built a little house of his wood and fur-| 


nished it with paper. He applied the match to it. 
“Now burn up !” he said. 
It burned up, as he sat looking at it. 
“House all gone. No insurance. 
again.” 


The second house followed the fate of the first, 
| with the difference that less of this one went up | 
| chimney and more of it remained in the stove. Once | 
|more he tried in vain. He tipped over the coal | 
“Granny Lumley” preferred | hod, threw the shovel into the closet, and ran! 


angrily down stairs. 


“Well, Jack, have you made the fire?” asked his 


sister. 


“No. I can’t build a fire. I’ve no genius in 


I must try 


| 


that direction. I tried three times, and if any one | 
fails the third time they try to do a thing, it can’t! 
gentler qualities that shone upon his life, that shed | be done.” 


“Nonsense! Try again!” 


“No, I can’t. It don’t work well,” and Jack, | 


brave Jack, who could make all the dogs, little and 
big, run if he shook a stick at them, valiant Jack, 
whom the big boys praised, and the little ones 
looked up to as their natural protector, was half 
inclined to cry. 

“Do you mean to say that a spider is smarter 
than you, Jack ?” 

“Spiders can’t make fires, I guess. I don’t be- 
lieve you can, either, if you do feel so smart,” was 
the saucy reply. 

“I'll try,” replied Carrie. “I have given you pre- 
cept, and now I’ll try the effect of example.” 

The example was the most effective, for as soon 
as Carrie went to work, Jack jumped to his feet, 
and commenced again his endeavors to make the 
fire. He did not whistle nor sing, but went 
steadily and gravely to work. His face glowed in 
the bright light, and soon the flames grew hotter, 
and roared in the grate. The fire was made. A 
chair was set before it, for his mother. 

“T made the fire, mother. I didn’t want to, very 
much. I tried a little at first, and then I tried 


again. I shall know how to go to work next time.” | j 


His mother smiled, and patted his head, and her 
fingers flew faster about the stocking she was knit- 
ting. ‘So you have learned a lesson in persever- 
ance,” said she. “You must remember it. Don’t 
forget that you must also keep a little fire burning 
in your heart, where others can come and warm 
themselves, a fire of love and kindness, and every 
one will say, ‘Jack has a warm heart.’” 

“A fire in the heart,” said Jack. “Guess I 
shouldn’t want pine wood kindlings for that. Will 
the Golden Rule help me ?” 

“Tt will, my son.” 

And Jack grew up a warm-hearted, impulsive 
boy. Some people are benevolent from impulse. 
Thanks to the good training Jack received, in which 
the building of the fire was the first lesson, his im- 
pulses were always carried out, and many a hearth- 
stone in poverty-stricken homes glowed with a 
ruddy light, whose first spark was kindled in this 
memorable fire. CHRISTIE PEARL. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LOST KITTEN. 

Hearing a piteous mewing one day, I went to the 
door, and there in the garden was a little gray and 
white kitten, who had wandered away from home, 
and was crying loudly, either from fright or hunger. 
It was a pretty little thing, with clean, soft fur, and 
bright eyes. A blue ribbon tied carefully around 
its neck, showed that it was somebody’s pet. I 
called gently, “Kitty, Kitty, Kitty,” but it did not 
stir. Then I went down the path, the kitten re- 
treating before me until it reached the gate. I 
stooped to lift it tenderly, but to my surprise, it 
would not suffer me to touch it, but dashing sud- 
denly past, ran beyond my reach, through the 
palings of the garden fence. I heard its mewings 
for some time, until they died away in the distance. 

As I went back slowly into the house, I thought, 
are not some children like that little kitten? They 
have wandered away from the paths of truth and 
goodness, and although they know it, and the 
thought makes them very unhappy sometimes, yet 
when Jesus calls them with many loving words, 
they either are deaf to his voice, or forgetting it, 
they wander still farther away. 

That night one of my neighbors told me that 
looking from her window into the street she had 
seen a large dog worrying a little kitten. She suc- 
ceeded in driving the dog away. It was too late, 
however, the kitten was dead. I asked its color. 
She said, “Gray and white, and it had a blue rib- 
bon on its neck.” 

“Poor little thing,” said I, as I told her the 
story; “had it only come when I called, how much 
suffering it would have saved itself.” M. N. 





HOW CHARLEY GAVE UP HIS CIGAR, 


I was travelling in a train of cars, on the Hud- 
son River Railroad, from Albany to New York 
city. This road is a very accommodating road, for 
it has a smoking car attached to every train. I 
soon found my way into this Pandemonium, and 
lighting a “fine Havana cigar,” settled myself back 
in the seat for a comfortable smoke. By one of 
those strange fatalities which we can never account 
for, my eyes rested upon a piece of paper upon the 
floor, which looked like a leaf torn from a book. I 
stooped.and picked it up. It was a tract from the 
Anti-Tobacco Tract Depository, and was headed, 
“The Pleasure and then the Sting.” At the ex- 
treme bottom of the page, in the smallest, most 
modest, unassuming type imaginable, was the name, 
“Geo. Trask.” God a him! I read the tract, 
and then I read the title-page: “The Pleasure and 
then the Sting.” 


In the meantime my cigar went out, but the 


words in the tract had set me thinking, and the | 


cigar was thrown away. Now, I will tell you how 
I gave up smoking. Iam twenty-four years of age. 
I commenced smoking when I was thirteen. It 
never made me sick to learn the vile habit, as it 
does most boys. For eleven years have I smoked. 
Several months ago my digestive organs stopped 
the doing of aad poy functions, and I gave up 
eating all kinds of food, except the very plainest, 
supposing, as was really the case, that I 


had the ing up stairs, and taking a 


‘have lived upon the very plainest food, but withog 
much relief; and until the little tract started my 
on the right path. I had never dreamed that it wa 
tobacco which gave me all this pain and troubj, 
I had smoked for eleven years, and could scarcely 
| believe that it was to commence hurting me noy, 
; It is six weeks since I stopped using toba 
Never, since I threw away the cigar in the smokin 
| car, have I put into my mouth either pipe or cigar, 
'The hot, burning pain in my throat is gone, ny 
| filthy taste is in my mouth every morning befor 
| breakfast, as of old, and my dyspepsia is growin 
' daily to be a thing of the past. Nothing would ip. 
| duce me. to return again to the use of tobacco, I 
| feel brighter and better than I have since childhood 
/and can eat most any kind of food now. For this 
| blessing, God bless George Trask. 
| Now I will tell you how I went to work to break 
away from the toils of the vile destroyer : 
| First, I went to the druggist’s and procured , 
jar of Extract of Dandelion. It is of about the 
| thickness of dough. I kept it in my desk at the 
| office. Every time I felt the least inclination tp 
smoke, I would put a small lump of it into ny 
‘mouth. For a month I continued this practice, 
| and now seldom think of smoking, and only with, 
' glad feeling of having escaped its toils. I have ip. 





duced my room-mate to try the experiment. He 
has successively practiced it for three weeks, 


~ 


ANECDOTES OF ANTS. 


When an ant discovers a store of food, it at once 
sets about communicating the good news to its 
tribe. But how? That it can communicate ides 
because of its antenne, mysteriously rubbed againg 
the antenne of its companions, every one knovs; 
but “rubbing noses” is, after all, a limited form of 
publication, and cannot easily convey many details, 
How, then, is the insect Columbus to inform his 
friends of the geographical position of this Amer 
ica? He knows the route himself, and he can ca 
another ant to the spot. Seizing with his mand. 
bles the companion to whom he has just announced 
his discovery, and who twines himself around his 
body, Columbus carries his friend to the spot. The 
two then return, and carry two more. The four 
return, and carry four. And thus, in geometrical 
progression, the emigration swells, till, at the end 
of the twentieth journey, a million of ants will be 
ready to devour the food. It is noticeable tha 
they always employ this method of transport when 
they have to do each other a service. Thus, Huber, 
one evening, being desirous of watching their hab- 
its, bethought him of attracting them to a particu 
lar part of the apparatus in which he kept them, 
and which was made of glass. For this purpose 
he warmed that part with a candle flame, knowing 
how fond they were of warmth. A few ants wer 
on the spot at the time, and no sooner did they 
feel the pleasant warmth than they became very ani- 
mated, brushing their heads and antenne with their 
fore feet, and rapidly running about the warm spots 
Whenever they approached other ants they “rubbed 
noses” with eager volubility, and immediately sep- 
arated. They seemed desirous of mounting to the 
second story, but no sooner did they get, beyond 
the region of warmth than they returned again 
At last they seemed to have made up their minds 
Away they started for the second story. Huber 
guessed they had departed with the intention of 
communicating to their companions above, 

leasant news that warmth was to be had cheap. 
n a few minutes his guess was verified. Two de- 
scended carrying two others. These were deposited 
on the warm spot, and the carrier again ascended 
to bring down others. The newly arrived, having 
warmed themselves, also ascended and brought 
down others. This transport continued, till at last 
the whole hive was congregated in this place. 

After the spot had become cool the ants re 
mounted to the second story; but at any time 
Huber was able to repeat this interesting expen 
ment, and always with the like success. 

In the construction of their galleries, wonderful 
as that is, most people see nothing but instinct 
Huber observed, however, that if even an engineel- 
ing mistake was committed—when one wall was 
raised higher than another—one of the ants would 
destroy the whole, and rebuild it correctly. It is 
their conduct towards the aphides, however, thet 
most amusingly illustrates their intelligence. 
little green insect, mostly wingless, found on the 
leaves and in the calyx of the rose, in great null 
bers throughout the summer, secrete on the sul 
face of their bodies a sugary fluid, of which the 
ants are as fond as gourmands are of turtle. Not 
only do the ants find out where the aphides “most 
do congregate,” and there wheedle them out 
their sugar by the most flattering attentions, (* 
stupid animal would kill such a food-bearig 
stranger, and thus kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg,) but although these attentions are su 
cessful, the ants, thoughtful creatures, do not 
alone to the chances of finding op one they reat 
them! The ants take the eggs of the aphides ite 
their own nests, rear them with maternal solicitude, 
and transport them in all their migrations. Ne 
only do they rear them, but they have frequett 
battles with rival tribes on their account ; the por 
session of these eggs is the trophy of conquest. 


or 


A WATCH CAT. 

A sedate old grimalkin belonging to Mr. Joseph 
Josephs, who resides at No. 5 Cornwall Streeh 
Buffalo, who has doubtless observed with extrem? 
| mortification the low estimation in which her race 











|is held by the lords of creation, had an opportuntty 
presented to her, a few nights ago, for a'fine «ispley 
of feline intelligence. Ata late hour on Sundsy 
night, Mrs. Josephs was awakened by a noise dow? 
stairs. Suspecting that some one had broken int? 
the house, she proceeded to arouse her husbat 
Mr. Josephs, unconscious of danger; was sleeping 
| soundly, and before she could nie byw into a res 
| izing sense of the state of affairs, the cat came tet! 
sition before the 


dyspepsia. I thought it was caused by eating cer- room door, commenced mewing with unusual — 
tain kinds of food. For more than six months I; and consistency. Mr. Josephs got up and © 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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door, whereupon the vigilant cat immediately | 
eased sounding the notes of alarm, and elevating , 
jer tail to a position of perpendicular satisfaction, | 
ysompanied her master on his tour of investiga- 
jon. An examination revealed the fact that the 
jouse had been entered by burglars, who were un- 
jubtedly driven off before they could lay their 
son any valuables by the noise made by the 
wt. They entered by a window at the side of the 
jouse, and escaped by the front door. Mr. Josephs, | 
sho is a reliable gentleman vouches for the truth | 
of this interesting addition to “stories about ani- | 
” 
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| himself the respect of all loyal men, and an hono- 


For the Companion, 
TWO YEARS OLD. 


school picnic, which will interest our boy readers. 
We copy from an exchange. 


the mouth it has the opposite effect. To render! 
this paradox more striking, we have only to re-' 
member that ice, which melts more slowly in the 
mouth, is very efficient in allaying thirst. 

GEN. GILMORE’S BOYHOOD. 

The commanding General of our land forces 





dear Friend ever near who truly rejoices in all that 
makes her happy, and sympathizes with her in all 
that makes her sad, no matter how small; and she 
had learned, too, that such a child can do much 
every day to show her love for Him. 
know that Friend? Doyou love Him, and are you 
trying to please Him ?—Child at Home. 





Do you 





| 








who are now storming the rebel forts in Charleston 
harbor, has by his genius and perseverance won for 


rable name in the history of our country. A pleas- | 
ant fact was related by his father at a Sunday | 


Containing 500 


“THE GOLDEN HARP,” 


HYMNS, CHORUSES and SELECT PIECES 


for the SABBATH SCHOOL, SOCIAL GATHERING, PICNIC 
and HOME CIRCLE. This has been unreservedly recommended 
to the special attention of all interested in the religious and mo- 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
) A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots tor 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 

MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 


| vents its falling or turning ere. and imparts to ita beautful, 


glossy appearance. It never fa 


“Birdie!” dark-eyed, fairy child, 
Sweet as flowers that blossom wild, 
Thou hast taught me many a thing 
Older wisdom ne’er could bring ; 
With thy winning ways so sweet, 
And tiny hand outstretched to greet. 


“Birdie !”—eyes so dark and bright, 
Sie with a loving light ; 

Dainty little lips that press 

Kisses sweet with tenderness, 

And so softly lisp my name, 

With a smile Art could not frame. 


“Birdie!” with a dimpled hand 

Laid in mine, while small feet stand 
For a moment still, and then 

Off to find new joys again. 

Bless thee, darling! may’s thou stay 
Ever happy as to-day. 


“Birdie !”—O, what can compare 
With child-love so true and rare! 
Earth holds not, among her best, 
Such a place of trust and rest 

As a child’s pure, guileless heart, 
Where world-wisdcm hath no part. 


“Birdie !” thou hast taught me, still 
Earth is not all false and ill; 
Treasures in thy heart I own 
Sweeter than I’ve ever known ; 
From thy childish face to me 
Cometh lessons rich and free. 


“Birdie !” I would pray that thou 

Should’st be ever pure as now; 

That thy childish feet may learn 

Into righteous paths to turn ; 

That the dear God far above, 

F’er may guide thee by His love. 
Boiling Spring, N. J. 


J. H. T. 
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AN EAGLE’S ADVENTURE. 





The Northern Ensign tells the following strange 


story : ‘ 


A few days ago, while several dogs and a lot of 
ravens were enjoying a feast on the carcass of a 
horse at Braehour, in this county, they were sud- 
denly disturbed by the presence of a fine, large 










eagle, at whose presence the dogs ran off and the 
ravens flew away. One of the latter, carrying off a 
portion of the entrails, part being swallowed, and 
the raven being unable either to separate or dis- 
rge, She had to fly away with about half a yard 
angling from her mouth. The eagle observing 
this, instantly gave chase, and soon after succeeded 
in seizing hold of the end of the piece, and in drag- 
ing both it and the raven to the ground, on reach- 
ing which he struck and killed the raven, and soon 
after made a meal of it and the carrion, returning 
towards the carcass. In the meantime, however, 
two of the dogs had returned, and possession being 
nine points of law, they growled defiance at the in- 
vader, and prepared to defend their rights. The 
eagle, bent on obtaining possession, for a short time 
hovered near the spot, and suddenly descending, 
gave the dogs two blows with its wings and ex- 
sy them till it had fed for a short time, and then 
ew off with a large piece of carrion in its bill, 
which it deposited on a distant eminence, thereafter 
descending into the neighboring loch, and enjoyin 
a bathe with evident relish. This, however, di 
not finish the eagle’s adventures of the day. After 
slowly rising out of the loch, and taking a bird’s- 
eye view of what was going on below, it descended 
upon a flock of sheep and lambs, and carried off in 
ts talons a young lamb from the stock of Mr. 
Gunn, of Braehour, disappearing on the top of 
ery. Mr. Gunn, having observed the theft, 
gave chase, accompanied, strange to say, by the 
ewe whose lamb had been taken away. Whether 
the mother had observed the direction the eagle 
took, or merely followed Mr. Gunn after being de- 
Prived of its lamb, it is impossible to say, but it is 
certainly singular that she should have at once, 
Without invitation, accompanied him in the chase 
her young one. On arriving at the top of 
Dorrery, the eagle was observed resting, while the 


I 
Gen. Gilmore’s father is still living in Loraine 


ral culture of the young, by leading men of all denominations, 
and contains in addition to familiar tunes and old favorites, a 
large number of original pieces prepared expressly for its pages. 
’rice in boards, 25 cenis. 


39— 


Mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
277 Washington Street. 





County, Ohio, where the General was born. The 
old gentleman was recently present and made a 
speech at a Sunday school picnic. He said, among 
other things: “I can say of my son Quincy, that 
he never disobeyed me; he was very studious, and 
when he wanted to go to West Point, as he had no 
money, I told him if be would go and try to come 
out at the head of his class, I would furnish him 
money. He went, and came out at the head of his 
class, and is now before Charleston, where I hope 
he will come out at the head of his class again.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





BELL GRAY’S CHICKEN. 


Happy Bell Gray! Her name was Isabel, but 
nobody thought of calling her that; the shorter 
name was better. Little Bell had a white chicken. 
This is the way she came into possession of it: 
One bright morning her father had been down to 
the mill with the horse to bring up a bag of meal, 
and having left it at the barn, went into the house 
to breakfast. Bell was at the door, feeding the 
hens and chickens, and talking to them in her mer- 
way. One of the chickens was entirely white. 
“Bell,” said her father, ‘“‘you may have that white 
chicken for yours.” 
“What! all for my own,” cried Bell. 
“Yes, all yours.” 
Bell danced for joy, and in her eagerness to pro- 
vide bountifully at once for what belonged to her- 
self, threw such a handful of corn upon the poor 
little chick that it ran away, fluttering and peeping 
with fright. It got over this, however, and as Bell 
every day took particular pains to cultivate an in- 
timate acquaintance with her pet, it soon learned 
that it had nothing to fear from its young cwner. 
The white chicken grew very fast, and became 
larger and plumper than any of its sisters. It 
learned to eat from Bell’s hand, would follow her 
when she came into the yard, and seek admittance 
to the house when she went in. Bell loved her 
chicken. You don’t wonder at that, I know; its 
eyes were so bright, its features so smooth and 
white, and it was so tame, how could she help it? 
Bell’s playmates often came to see her mg the 
chicken, and some of them I fear were a little en- 
vious; but she was so kind to everybody, that, 
next to themselves, I am sure, there was no one 
whom they would rather have seen than her with it. 
One day Mark Wilder was passing the yard 
when Bell was feeding the fowls. Her white 
chicken was perched upon the side of the dish she 
held, and was helping itself to the corn in it. 
Mark was a crippled boy, of about the age of Bell; 
he was the only child of a poor widow. 
“Come in, Mark,” said Bell, “and see my chick.” 
He hobbled slowly through the gate, came,close to 
Bell, and rested on his crutches, looking at her pet. 
Poor Mark! His face was pale and thin from suf- 
fering, and large drops of sweat stood on his fore- 
head, for he was too weak to bear his walk as other 
children could have done. 

“Isn’t it pretty, and isn’t it tame?” said Bell. 

Mark was evidently much pleased, and when he 
saw Bell take a kernel of corn and hold it between 
her thumb and finger while chick tried harder and 
harder with its bill to get it away till it succeeded, 
Mark laughed outright. ‘I can’t stop longer now,” 
said he ; “I’m glad you’ve got such a pretty chick- 
en. Wehaven’t any such little things at our house. 
Sometimes I wish we had, I have to stay alone so 
much.” As he turned away Bell saw the sad, 
tired look come back to his face, and at the same 
time a thought camé into her head which kept its 
place there the rest of the day. 

That night, while Bell sat in her low chair by her 





tb was skipping about uninjured. ‘The eagle 
maintained its position till Mr. Gunn was within 
yards of it, when it took its flight, and Mr. 
inn, with ewe and lamb, returned to Braehour, 
the lamb being none the worse of its aerial voyage 
™ the talons of the eagle. 


——__ +o 
PARADOXES. 


The water which drowns us—a fluent stream— 
tan be walked upon as ice. The bullet which, fired 


™m a musket, carries death, will be harmless if 


ground to dust before being fired. A crystallized 


Part of oil of roses—so grateful in its fragrance—a | 


solid at ordinary temperatures, though readily vola- 


—i8 a compound substance, containing exactly 
the same elements, and in exactly the same propor- 
Yons, as the gas with which we light our streets. 

tea which we daily drink with benefit and 

, produces palpitations, nervous tremblings, 

and even paralysis, if taken in excess ; yet the pecu- 
.. Organic agent called theine, to which tea owes | that was good 
its qualities, may be taken by itself (as theine, not much to do every day to make others. happier, and 
8 tea) without any a preciable effect. The water 
N rst, augments it when con- 
Sealed into snow; so that Capt. Ross declares the 


which will allay our 
natives of the Arctic regions 


melted, it becomes 


although, nkable water. 


Nevertheless 





Temove it by aay Daa wil Yet. if the snow be 


if melted before entering the mouth it learned the blessed truth that even a little 
$ thirst like other water, when melted in| 


father, as she always did after tea, she had a little 
| talk with him about poor Mark and her chicken. 
| Can you guess what it was, if I only tell you that 
when it was over her father took her on his knee 
and kissed her tenderly, as he said, “Dear little 
Bell, it shall be just as you say ?” 
The next morning Bell was up and out feeding 
the fowls as early as ever, and then she brought 
her own white chicken into the house. Her father 
put it in a basket, and with it another, a speckled 
chicken, “for company,” as he said, and a nice lot 
of corn, and covered allup. “Good-bye, chick! I 
| shall come and see you very often.” Then her 
father’s hired man took the basket away, and if you 


basket at poor Mark’s home, and told Mark the 
white chicken and its mate were a present from 
Bell. Gray, you would have seen how it was that 
Bell, after thinking the matter all over, had made 
up her mind to give away her pet. 
Was this the aly i 
kin 





? O, no! She found 


| she not only found, but did it. 
Did she not feel sorry to lose her pet? No 


had looked on half an hour later, as he opened the |- 


that Bell Gray ever did | . 


FAMILY DYE COLORS! r 


PURPLE, 


CLARET BROWN, 
‘ ROYAL PURPLE, 


DARK BROWN, 
LIGHT BROWN, 


SNUFF BROWN. SCARLET, 
IMSO SLATE, 
DARK DRAB, SOLFERINO, 
LIGHT DRA VIOLET, 
DARK GREEN YELLOW. 


LIGHT GREEN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 

id Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same Dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
Dye with perfect success. 
Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 
package. 
For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
many valuable receipts,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price,—10 cents. 
Manufactured by OWE & STEVENS, 

260 Broapway, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. 39—3m. 








MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 
PATENTED OCT. 21, 1862. 


The Cabinet Organs are pronounced by artists “the best of their 
kind in the world;—and “very admirable for both private and 
public use.” (See written testimony from more than ONE HUN- 
DRED of the most eminent organists of the leading cities.] Mason 
& Hamlin’s instruments have received the only GoLD MEDAL 
ever awarded in this country,—also, ELEVEN SILVER MEDALS, 
and fourteen Diplomas; in all, twenty-six First Premiums.—over 
all competitors. 

Prices of Cabinet Organs, [manufactured solely by Mason & 
HAMLIN,] $70 to $500 Melodeons $60 to $170. 

N.B. {nstructors for the Cabinet Organ,—also, arrangements 
of Music for the same, are published by M. & H, 
*,* Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 

dress “Mason & HAMLIN, Boston,” or “Mason BROTHERS, 

New York.” 35—3m 





rious quantity as in youth. 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 


al nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
It will restore it on bald places, re- 





BLACK, MAGENTA, self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
a, yet " caer once restored, ional applications once in J wong months will 
FRENCH BLUE PINK ’ ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desir 


position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich ng appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the k air, removes all dandrut, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, threngh 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 





256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street. 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 
s 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be fer sale and to let. 


Among the distinguished ici who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBRI 
aad VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, and others. 

A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


885 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
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DAVIS & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, 
CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCE No. 2 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 

Photographs of every size and description taken in the best 
manner; plain finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $30. 

Fine copies of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. 


Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should 
have them attended to at once. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal, 
if not superior, to any in this country. 


OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 


Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 
than one to every house in the New England States. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


Corner of Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 
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THE HERO OF PORT HUDSON. 
MAJOR GEN. N. P. BANES 
3s 
THE BOBBIN BOY. 





He is still rising. 
came the man he is. 
In a neat box are the three Books, now ready at the principal 
bookstores. . 
THE DRUMMER BOY. 
THE PRINTER BOY. 
THE BOBBIN BOY. 


Read the Book, boys, and see how he be- 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 


35—6eow PUBLISHERS. 














doubt, at first, though I think it was not long be- 


Utm . yi ‘prefer enduring the | fore she had another, “all her own.” But though 
ost extremity of thirst, rather than attempt to |it often cost her much self-denial to act for the 


good of others, she was alwa' 
.| What made Bell what = was 


that loves dolls and kittens and chickens, has ai 


LUMBERMEN, ATTENTION. 


into the woods this Fall, be sure and buy a bottle 
| has been tried at many 
| camps, and found to work a complete cure in all cases + Rheu- 


ade happier by it. | 
oe She ‘had | 
girl, 


Before you .~ 
of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. This 


matism, pains and Sore Throat. For 


we have never used 


for the hair we can get, and the most called for. 


a 

anything that could compare with it, and 
| one of the best rivermen on the West Branch declared this spring 
| that he would naver be wtthout a supply whenever he was at 
! 


8. RANDALL, Esq., Sullivansville, N. ¥., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8, A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DiLtincuaM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: *‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belongiag to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Ws. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to growon bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use." 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobaisamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: ‘Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now festored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 
PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 

Rev. AMos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “IT think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., 11] , writes: 
“] have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
Bh ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
1 


ow: PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have us . A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing oy teged removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 
REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 

§. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says, if a leiter re- 
cently, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair wecan get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 


gar We think that tf these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


Weaspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37% 
cents per bottie. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR, 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK, 





is well worth the price. 





work in the woods or driving. It is for sale by all druggists, and 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








| carrying water to that wounded man still living in 
| the ditch.” 

He was at once ordered to “get up and carry it 
té him.” He obeyed, and walked to the wounded 
| soldier, gave him what drink he wanted, fixed his 
= : ——= —-——= | head on a pillow, and left the canteens where he 
THE OLD WITHERED LEAF. | could get them. 

An aged man, mach bent by year, wth whit, |, He turned walk back; and as he looked up be 
thin hair, and a shrivelled face, stood looking into fh; ce * ik, Pee sok ome 
a Sabbath school room. There were multitudes of Af ig ap a noble act, he walked ca “fa at : 
children gathered there to attend the anniversary, pl as — distance from the 
to sing their songs, and then to join in a picnic. age ecg: P ’ a 
Who ever knew children to be absent from a picnic! “Halt; Yank! file right and come in here as a 


Soon the old man turned away, and the tears were ao wea ne ved ov hesitated would heave been 
falling fast, as he reached a bench under the big y 


instant death; he therefore obeyed his first Con- 

elm and sat down alone. I thought perhaps he federate order, and marched boldly and safely up 
once had a child in that room with the children, the eseapement into the fort. He was feud 2 
but now no more; or perhaps he was hid. Sol prisoner of war when Port Hudson surrendered, 
pnd, hanphn pot naa when a child. So/ snd said he had been well treated other than as to 
, é Fyne P | food, but had fared as well as their own soldiers 

‘ , , ? ’ , 
Pin An can I 9 po gol ns ae who, for several days before the surrender, had only 
ba help psn p veryted fl child 2” y — of Boe corn” distributed to them daily, 
“No! but I have lost something hardly less val- with the comforting remark sometimes that they 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 24, 1863. 





uable. Iam an old man, as you see. 


ing. 
barren tree in his vineyard.” 
“Have you never tried to do anything 


yard. 
tle boys. 
hearts, but alas! what a useless life !” 


He was silent, and wept more, and I was think- | 
ing how I might comfort him, when I heard foot- 
steps behind me, and turning, saw a man who was | 
He walked | 
with a measured tread, and had strong wings, and 
I knew in a moment that it was the Angel of Time. 
Gently he took the hand of the old man and led 
In the middle of the field : ; : 
It had one single, withered | "PO" them had it not been for the instructions and | 
| help given by the ever ready and faithful negroes. | 
| One of the escaped prisoners, narrating his experi- | 
| ence, says: 


old and young at the same moment! 


him out into a field. 
stood a solitary tree. 
leaf hanging alone on a limb. 
“Do you see that withered leaf?” 
“J do.” 


“Now listen to it and mark what it says.” 


husky voice, to speak aloud :— 


“Well, here I am, the last of my generation! 
How fresh, and green, and young we once were, as 
How 
the birds hid and sang in our shade, and the sun-| 
Alas, 
they are all gone, and I am left alone, dry, with- 
did any 


we rustled our wings in the joy of summer! 
beams tried in vain to get in among us! 
ered, forsaken, and useless! I never 
good, and never shall ! 
seed wrapped up in my foldings, 
threw into my bosom. 


winter. 
forgotten, and the little seed be lost with me!” 


Just then came a strong breeze through the tree, 
and the poor old leaf was wrenched off and driven 
over fences and fields, along distance, till it fell in- 


toa garden. The old man watched it and followed 
it most earnestly. 
“Now,” said the Angel of Time, “mark the result.” 


soon began to decay. 
all turned to dust. But in the place where it lay 
there sprung up a little stem! 


with the most beautiful fruit! 
came and played under its shade, and gathered the 
fruit. Birds came and built nests and sang in the 
branches. A kind lady came often and plucked 
the fruit and carried it to the poor, sick people in 
the neighborhcod. People sent from a great dis- 


tance to obtain scions from the tree for grafting | 
their own. Year after year, for a century, it stood | 


in the garden, a blessing to all! 


] have never 
done anything for the great Master worth mention- 
And I must die feeling that 1 have been a 


for him ?”| 
“Yes; but I was old when I came into the vine- | 
All I have done is to teach one class of lit- | 
I tried to drop a few seeds into their 


The 


old leaf began to quiver and shake, and with a dry, 


It is a very little seed, and | 
all I could do was to keep it warm through the 
But now I must drop off and be lost, and 


| you 
The old man watched the leaf as it slowly un- | 7 
folded and dropped the little seed upon the ground. | 
It then spread itself over the seed to protect it, and | 
In a short time the leaf was | 


Presently it grew | 
larger and larger, till it became a great tree, loaded | _ 
Little children | J 


could cook their rations in any manner they 
pleased. Gen. Grover, on learning of the humane 
and courageous act of Blake, said he should report 
for promotion, which he well deserves, we think. 





VARIETY. 


cht lin ssn 
A FAITHFUL NEGRO. 
On the 19th of June, 1862, two prisoners cap- 


tured by the rebels, escaped from the Macon prison. } 


They came very near starving in the swamps, and 
would have been caught by the bloodhounds set 


I approached a cotton field, half famished as I 


| was, with many of my Virginia prejudices against 


the negroes, for I had been taught to regard them 
as unreliable and stupid. But I felt that death 
was in the swamp, and life might be in the cotton 
eld. 
“Well, uncle,” said I, “I am travelling through 


your country, and I am very ragged, as yousee. I 
| don’t wish to call on white folks in this condition 
To be sure I have a little 22d Iam very hungry. Could you get me some- 
which a storm | thing to eat ?” 


’ 


“O, yes, massa! God bless you! all you want; 
but go back! go back!” he continued, waving his 
hand, as if to hurry me back to our hiding-place ; 


| “go back, massa! they’s after you wid de houns 
' and de horses ! 
| in dat field P 

| to dat cabin, massa, an 


To-night just at ‘leven o’clock, come 
d I'll gin you all de supper 

you want. Now, go back! go back, massa!” 

“Unele, you won’t bring anybody with you, will 
Why, God bless you, massa! I knows you! I 
knows you!” 

“Now, uncle, what do you know about me ?” 

“Why, you’s one of dem Yankees dat broke away 
from Macon prison, massa. I knows you! God 
bless you !” 


“Tinks I tell anybody, massa, when all I’se got 
in dis worl’ depends on ye? No, no, massa! But 
go back! go back, till ‘leven o’clock! mine, now, 
massa !” and he started after his plow, for by this 
time the other hands were approaching. 

In the evening they approached the appointed 
meeting-place and saw their friend : 
He was evidently alone. He walked round and 


“Dost thou see what has come out of that little | Tound the cabin, looking and waiting for us, and 


seed ?” said the Angel to the old man. 


“Truly Ido, and I marvel that so much good | 


could come from one little seed! But why must 
that poor old leaf receive and keep that little seed ?” 

Because if it had fallen on the ground in the 
shade, under the tree on which the leaf hung, it 
could never have grown. 
here in this very garden, and planted in that very 
spot, and it needed the old leaf to cover it and 
shelter it, to makeit grow. Was that old leaf use- 
less ?” 

“QO, no!” 


“Neither will the little seed which you received | 


and dropped into the hearts of those little boys be 
lost. Trees of righteousness will come from it yet.” 


The old man wept again, but they were tears of 


joy now. His heart was glad now.—Kev. J. Todd. 


— 4 
A BRAVE SOLDIER. 

One morning, after a futile attack had been made 
by our forces on one point of the entrenchments at 
Port Hudson, the men of the Maine 12th Volun- 
teers, who held the advance there, discovered a 
Union soldier lying in the ditch, and who by signs 


made to them, showed that he was living, but! 
a direct course | 
was impossible, as the enemy’s sharpshooters were 


wanted water. To reach him b 
within a few hundred yards, and before an expla- 
nation of the subject desired could be made, the 
party attempting it would no doubt be shot. 

Corp. Charles H. Blake, of Co. B, volunteered 


to go and carry a canteen of whiskey and one of 


water to the wounded man. He thought that by 
creeping around a line of our fascines and throug 

a slight valley, he could reach the wounded man 
without being discovered by the enemy. He ac- 
cordingly got permission to go out, and upon all 
fours crept steadily up to the ditch, but as he 
turned one angle, he was suddenly hailed with the 
words : 

“Yank, what are you doing there ?” 


Looking up, he aaw some fifteen or twenty rifles 


that, from a salient he had not seen before, com- 
pletely covered him, and he concluded that his 


time had come. But he at once answered, “I am, 


It needed to be brought! 


on not seeing us, seemed greatly disappointed. 
When we had assured ourselves that no one was 
with him, and that he was true, we arose from our 
concealment and walked for the cabin. He was re- 


joiced to see our confidence in him, and was as 
thankful to give as we were to receive the rich re- | 
Our — consisted | 


past he had prepared for us. 
of corn bread, smoked bacon and boiled cauliflow- 
ers. He also brought us a bottle of sweetened 
water. What a feast! Never did I partake of 
food with such a relish. We received it as direct- 


| ly from the hand of Him who “heareth the young | 


ravens when they cry.” Being assured by our old 
friend that we were perfectly safe, we tarried after 
supper several hours, conversing on the state of 
our country, and receiving advice as to the manner 
of proceeding on our journey. As the venerable 
man talked to us, telling us ben to escape to our 


| homes and friends, sharing his sympathies and his 


means with us poor destitute wanderers, my old 
prejudice of caste was entirely obliterated. Be- 
neath that dark brow was the mind of a man, and 
within that slave’s bosom beat a brother’s heart. I 
could have embraced him as my father. 





THE HEROES’ PARTING. 


While at Gettysburg I learned the following in- 
cident from the lips of Professor Stoever. At the 
close of the bloody battles, while thousands of the 
soldiers were lying wounded side by side, and be- 
fore even the officers could seek and speak to their 
bleeding and dying friends, the command came to 
pursue the flying Confederates. Maj.-Gen. How- 
ard, in command of the Eleventh Arm 
hastened to the bedside of Capt. Griffith, of his staff, 
between whom and the General a strong personal 
attachment existed, to take his farewell. He 
closed the door, and after a brief interchange of 
sympathies, the General took his New Testament 


and read to him the 14th chapter of John. He 
| then knelt/in prayer, and commended his wounded 


friend to his covenant-keeping God; and risin 
from his knees, clas him in one long, fond, 
weeping embrace. Thus the heroes parted. One 
went to seek the rebels against his government; 


Do you see dat ole cabin up dar, | 


“Well, uncle, don’t tell that to anybody, wit | 
ou ?” 





| 


| 
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the other died in a few days in perfect peace, cor- | 
dially acquiescing in God’s will, and firmly relying | 
on the merits of his Saviour.—Cor. American | 


Messenger. 


THE KITCHEN CLOCK. 
Listen to the kitchen clock! 

To itself it ever talks, 

From its place it never walks; 
“Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 

Tell me what it says. 





“T’m a very patient clock, 
Never moved by hope or fear, 
Though I’ve stood for many a year; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 


“T’'m a very truthful clock. 
People say about the place, 
Truth is written on my face ; 

Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 

That is what it says. 


“T’m a very active clock, 
For I go while you're asleep, 
Though you never take a peep: 
Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 
“T’m a most obliging clock ; 
If you wish to hear me strike, 
You may do it when you like ; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 
What a talkative old clock ! 
Let us see what it will do 
When the pointer reaches two. 
“Ding-ding—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 
~ = - - -—— 


GENIUS vs. LABOR. 


“Of what use is all your books and your study- 
ing ?” said an honest farmer to an ingenious artist. 
“They don’t make the corn grow, nor produce veg- 
etables for market. My Sam does more work with 
his plough in one month, than you can do with 
your books and papers in one year.” 

“What plough does your son use?” asked the 
artist, quietly. 

“Why he uses ——’s plough, to be sure. He 
can do nothing with any other. By using this 
plough, we save half the labor; and raise three 
times as much as we did with the old wooden con- 
cern.” 

The artist quietly again turned over one of his 
sheets, and showed the farmer a drawing of the 
lauded plough, saying: 

“I am the inventor of your favorite plough, and 
my name is ¥ 





The astonished farmer shook the artist heartily 
by the hand, and invited him to call at the farm- 


house and make it his home as long as he liked. 


a no ee eel 


GOT THE APPOINTMENT. 


John Conlin, son of a poor Irishman, of this city, 
has just been appointed to a cadetship at West 
It has been his ambition for years to get 


Point. 


the appointment. He acquired a very fair educa- 


tion at the free school in this town; he made sev- 


eral efforts to secure the appointment, and enlisted 
as a volunteer for the purpose of earning a claim to 
it. He went bravely through several battles, and 


when at Washington went directly to the War De- 


partment, told his story, the circumstances of his 
parentage, his aspirations, and services as a soldier, 
and Secretary Stanton informed him at once he 
should have the appointment. And he has received 


it, being appointed from one of the districts of 


Georgia. We ask the adopted citizens, who are 


too prone to be influenced into denunciation of the |: 


government, if there is any other under the sun, 
where this would have been likely to occur >—Rut- 
land ( Vt.) Herald. 


POCKETS. 
An English schoolmaster has adopted a shrewd 





method of keeping the hands of his boys out of 


their breeches pockets. It is by denying them 
pockets to put their hands in. 

“Rey. H. M. Butler, the head master of Harrow 
School, has issued an order that the side trousers 
pockets of the scholars shall in future be dispensed 


with, his reason for the prohibiting being that the | 
boys continually had their hands in these pockets, | 


and thereby contracted a lounging and stooping 
habit.” 

Poor boys, how will they dispose of their nails, 
strings, and other treasures ?’ What will they do 
with their hands when they feel awkward and em- 
barrassed ? . 

—_—_——_+or—____—_— 


A LONG WALE. 


Two young college students from New Haven 
arrived in Chelsea, at the residence of Rev. Mr. 
Langworthy, recently, having left New Haven in 
July, since which time they have visited the White 
Mountains, walking the whole distance of several 
hundred miles. They have slept under a roof only 
one night, at the White Mountains. They were 
equipped with knapsacks, blankets and tin dippers, 
obtained their food at farmers’ houses and village 
stores on the route, and camped by the roadside at 
night. They had the appearance of raw recruits or 
conscripts, and were stopped as deserters a few 
times on the route by government officers, but 
after showing their passes, signed by the Mayor and 
other gentlemen of New Haven, they were allowed 
to go on their way rejoicing. 





Lorp ERsKINE once reproved a brutal fellow for 


shamefully beating a horse. 
low, “it’s my own. 


“Why,” said the fel- 
Mayn’t I use it as I please ?” 


and as he spoke he discharged a fresh shower of 


blows on the raw back of his beast. Lord Erskine, 


with a stout walking-stick, basted the shoulders of 


the cowardly offender, who, quite cowed, asked 
what business he had to touch him with the stick. 
“Why,” replied Lord Erskine, “the stick’s my own, 
mayn’t I use it as'I please ?” ; 


Wart pupil is most to be 
the eye, because it is always under the lash. 


pitied? The pupil/of 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOstoy, 





G@™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely ney sale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Byi;,, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Squary 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos, 

@@~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale, 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applic 
tion. 32-1y 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receip; Oty 


rice. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Famiiig, 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel! Mophigy 
lémo, cloch, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Ag 
b.v. l2mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGKESDS ; Discourses on the Developmen, 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. b. Lamy, 
cioih, 55 cents. 

THE BELTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Fu, 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cent, 

KITTU'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA UF BIBLICAL LitERy 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Lilustrations. sy 0, Blzp 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCUM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yy. 
com, LD. D. lémo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WiSE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, ), 
Db. ltmo, cloth, 75 cents. ie 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, Byy 
New England Clergyman. 1l2mo, cloth, 75 cents. z 

THE CHURCH IN EARKNES’. 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,y 


cents. 

| MEMUIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late Missionary y 

} Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. Willians, 
b.D. l2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

| A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Seripture Truths 

| lustrated. By Kev. A. Morton brown, l6mo, cloth, 60 cents, 

|A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Hom 
and the Market-place. By W.K. ‘i'weedie, D. b. 1émo, «loti, 

63 ceuts. 

| SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wa, 

| A Book for the Young. 16mo, cleth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louiq 

Payson Hopkins. 1l6mo, cloth, 50 ceuts 

| PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book oj Hom 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 3. Prout Newcombe. Wig 
numerous lilustrations. l6mo,cloth,75 cents. 

| KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pay 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. l6mo, cloth, 42 ceny, 

AGNES HOPELOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HULIDAYS. By My 

Vliphant. Il6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


By Kev.John A. James, liom) 











AY ER’S 
COMPOUND EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


No one remedy is more needed in this country than a reliable 
Alterative, but the sick have been so outrageously cheaied by the 
worthless preparations of Sarsaparilla abroad that they are die 
gusted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be biamed fir 
the impositions from which they have suffered. Most of the» 
called Sarsaparilias in the market contain little of the virtues¢ 
Sarsaparilia or anything else. They are mere slops—iuert ani 
worthiess, while a concentrated exiract of the active variety of 
Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Siillingia, lodine, &c., is,a 
it ever will be, a powerful alterative and an effectual remedy, 
Such is Ayer's Excract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonderid 
cures of the great variety of complaints which require an alten 
tive licine have abund ly shown. Do not, theretore, discad 
this invaluable medicine, because you have been imposed upa 
by sometuing pretending to be Sarsaparilla, whise it was no. 
When you have used Ayer'’s—then, and not till then, will yu 
know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particulars of th 
diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer's American Almansa, 
pong the ageuts below named will furnish grat.s to ali who cal 
or it. 

Ayer’s CATHARTIC PILLs, for the cure of Costiveness, Jau- 

ice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Head 
ache, Piles, Kheumatism, Heartburn arising fiom Disordered 
Stomach, Vain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, F latulency, 
Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Ne 
ralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world i 
all the purposes of a family physic. Prick 25 Cenrs rer bol; 
Five Boxes For $1,00. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepsr- 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand Ayexs, 
take no ochers. The sick want the best aid there is for them, aud 
they should have it. 





PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


ta@™ Sold by WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, at Wholesale, al 
at Ketail by all Druggists. 36-20 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorit. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00. 


NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
Tue CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 






Printing Office, No. 1.......... eecceccccocces Twelve Dollars. 
Press, 5 by 6 inches.. $7,00 | Can of Ink.. 
1 font of type..... ..3,00 | Iron Chase. ose 
Ink Roller....... 25 | FUrMiture,......ceeeeeeeeenee! x 
AUMB BOX...... -ccccccecccce  & — 
SUID ivanccsstcemeqtocnssaupedectsocebel $10 


Printing Office No. 2............Twenty-two Dollars. 











Press,8 by 12 inches......$12,00 | Marble Blad.....-eee-e-seeeel 
One font of type........... 3,00 | Can ot Ink........ 4 
One font of famey type... 2,00 | Chase............ Wl 
Composing Stiek.......... 1,50 | Furniture ........ 
Ink Roller............. «.. a —- 
Qflice complete..........sceceeeeccereneneeeesnees sahil 
No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press.......-+ “ 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style...... ea a eS oe 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THs 358 
CHRAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses e"@ 
made, and have beén awarded Silver Medals. You will ind! 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in # 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typ 
The Press isso simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comme 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Cir 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paice OF Presses; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,94. 
Prick oF PRINtINe Ovrices, including Press: No. 1, $12; 304 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS- 


wl 
a 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Bretherly Love ---No Sectstt 
anism, Ne Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1.25 will invariably be charged tf payment is not made wit® 
one month of the commnen cement ofthe subscription year. 


51—ly 











Bounp Vo.umzs, Parcs $1,25. 
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